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Dearest Reader, 


Engaging in political action takes all different 
types of people, and comes in all different forms. As with 
any movement, this action must challenge and dismantle 

the negative, while also envision and create the positive. 

It is with this balance, yin and yang, that we may keep our 

hearts filled with long-term devotion and commitment to 
the cause of progressive/revolutionary social change. 

In this issue you'll find all different sorts of action. 

In Texas, folks are putting their bodies on the line to stop the 
KXL Pipeline, but they are also organizing with communities on 
the frontlines of environmental injustice. In Northern California, the 
Winnemem Wintu are practicing their traditional ceremonies in the face of 


centuries of cultural genocide. In Fran juatters continue to occupy land 


in opposition to the construction of an airport, and are building a long-term, 
autonomous community in relationship with the land. In Eugene, folks took to 


the streets to challenge the presence of fascists, and continue to demand an end 
to extractive industry. 

Direct Action is taking place everyday as people confront decision- 
makers, expose injustices that too-often remain unnoticed, and actively cre- 
ate the world that we dream of. Sometimes we choose take action because we 
think it’s the right thing to do, and sometimes we take action because we have 
no choice. In any case, we can't sit idly by as governments and corporations to 


decide our collective fate. 


We are stronger together! 
Love, 


‘The Student Insurgent 


Thomas Walker 
Nisha Burton 


Jessica Frink 


Kevin Cronin 
Jessica Frink 
Josh White 
Paige Corich-Kleim 
Kate Dandelion 
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The Student Insurgent is based out of the University of Oregon in Eugene. 
We are a radical publication that seeks to deconstruct the existing social 
order and facilitate its replacement with one which is ecologically sound 
and functions on egalitarian lines. We strive to be an open forum — 
somewhere the silenced and oppressed can express their ideas and 
opinions free from the filters of the mainstream media. 
Subscriptions are $15 a year by mail. The Insurgent is distrib- 
uted freely to UO students, the community, and prisoners. 
The Insurgent ecourages its readers and supporters to 
submit news and feature articles, short fiction and 
poetry, cultural criticism, theory, reviews, etc. Graphics, 
cartoons, and photos are also more than welcome. If you 
would like your material to be considered for publication, just 
e-mail or snail-mail any content youd like to submit to the ad- 
dress below. We reserve the right to edit any submissions for gram- 
mar, clarity, or length. Poetry and art will not be edited or censored 


Yolo Cascadia 


Giffin Gates in any way. All articles, with the exception of unsigned editorials, solely 
Mylece Burling reflect the opinion of their author and not necessarily that of the Student 
Jeremy Hedlund Insurgent. 


Jessica Rojas 


me aed 
On the MOVE! Our veryebest revo- 
lutionary greetings to everyone for 
whatever the Holidays celebrated 
and a Rebellious New Year! On the 
MOVE! In Solidarity! 

Yours in Revolution! 

Phil Africa 

To quote John Africa, “You can see 
past this system, but you can't see past 
God's system, you cannot see past the 
air you breathe, the water you drink, 
the food you eat or the power that 
gives your food, water, air...” 

Long Live John Africa! 


Dear [editor], 

Our prison-yard dumpster is 
like a box of chocolates: you never 
know what you gonna get. There 
I stumbled across the “Decolonize” 
issue (24.3) of the STUDENT INSUR- 
GENT (SI), and after an initial perusal 
I did “feel some discomfort,” just as 
you predicted in the editor's note. 

Yet with your assurance that “this is 
a good thing,” I figure that a shared 
good thing is a good thing “doubled. 
Naturally, it is both humbling and 
encouraging to see young people 
passionate about justice, desiring to 
dig beneath the surface in our world 
of shallow wells. From that perspec- 
tive, your quest for righteousness is a 
quiet rebuke to me, who had squan- 
dered his youth on drugs and violence 
consummating my teens with a life 
sentence in prison. It is a shameful 
fact, but a fact nontheless. 

On the other hand, accepting 
your invitation for an open forum, I 
have a few thoughts concerning SI’s 
mission. You see, I was born and 
raised in the former Soviet Union, 
and the emblems portrayed in the 
Sl are familiar; whether it’s the anar- 
chist symbol, the “United in Struggle” 
slogan, the proletarian star (symbol- 
izing the dawn of a new era) and the 
hammer-and-spear logo (in place of 


“the hammer-and-sickle unifying the 


fir Letters to the Editorés) ‘ 


working class and the indigenous 


* populations. All of this we “drank 


with our mother’s milk” so to speak, 

in Soviet schooling. In fact, I grew / 
up on a street named after Aleksandr 
Herzen, an early Russian revolution- 
ary, a contemporary of both Proud- 

hon and Bakunin, the ideological 

pillars of the symbols adorning your 
publication... [edited for length, so 

much good stuff between here and 
there...] 

.-What the SI is proposing 
isn't new. It has been tried in France, 
in Russia, in China, among other plac- 
es. It’s been furnished with rhetoric 
which promised everything (whether 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” or 
“Liberty, Bread, Land” or “Power to 
the People,” et al) but always somehow 
ended in a Reigh of Terror, in a Gulag 
Archipelago, in a Cultural Revolution 
leading to death and destruction of 
untold millions. There’s nothing new 
under the sun, only the repackaging 
of past follies into new shiny wrap- 
pers. In that sense, SI’s forum is quite 
“in step” with the spirit of society it 
seeks to dondemn, merely reflecting 
the flip side of the materialist coin: 
the earnest longing to tear it all down 
and begin anew. It seems that even 
in rebelling against the world’s status 
quo we can't help but be enslaved by 
its poisonous ethos. “Egalitarianism” 
in a diverse world is possible only 
at gunpoint-- through coercion and 
force-- and that itself is antithetical to 
equality, freedom, consciousness. It is 
mthe ethic of the Animal Farm, where 
“All animals are equl but some ani- 
mals are more equal than other”... 

Respectfully, 
from sunny Corcoran State Prison, 

Mikhail Markhasev. 


Good hm [Insurgent]. I got the 


* Pri$on issue too. One thing pissed 


me off though. You got a lot of 
people writing on how white people 
can't understand how much it sucks to 
be not white in the white-supremacist 
global Kapitali$t culture, especially in 
Amerika. Is this really productive? 
No, it’s dumb. Rich white people from 
the ‘burbs who are guilted into going 
to a protest aren't activists or revolu- 
tionaries. They are just followers who 
wil never hold their own, whether its 
having your back the piss gets nasty 
or defending their so-called com- 
rades after you're all arrested. Fuck 
them. Instead of alienating other 
white people, like poor whites, whites 
people in prison, forster care kids, 

etc, why not look past the color of the 
revolutionary of , ugh, activist,, and 
see the ‘color’ of his actions... 

Why even talk about skin 

color in a fucking anti-racist “move- 
ment”?... 
Cameron Terhune 
AD-0786 B6-237u 
MCSP Box 409040 
Icre CA 9560 


From the Editor: 

Thanks for the feedback. To respond: 
There are so many reasons to talk 
about race and skin color in the anti- 
racist movement! Colorblindness is a 
popular ideology these days, but it is 
not an enlightening principle; rather, it 
blinds us to injustices happening right 
in front of us. Michelle Alexander, au- 
thor of The New Jim Crow, argues that 
colorblindness does not blind us to race, 
but instead blinds us from seeing racial 
caste in our society. Of course white 
folks can experience oppression and 
hardship, but they are targeted because 
of how they have been racialized. For 
more information, check out the books 
“The New Jim Crow,’ and “The Miner's 
Canary.” 


OREGON PRISON ART 


Currently showing at DIVA in downtown Eugene. Also avalible online at 
oregonprisonart.org 


DREAD 


Yoshio Morimoto 


Eugene Activist 


At 3 A.M. on February 16th, up to 14 police units, including one ‘Prisoner Transport Van; blocked Alder Street between 16th and 
17th. A police line stretched across the street and across the length of the Campbell Club house on the other side of the street. Not 
even a few hou: 


earlier, the Campbell Club had been bumping their usual beats, hosting a benefit show for a new student group on 
campus. However, after hours of continued 


calation by the Eugene Police Department, the house had been raided by the police 
— doors kicked in, residents taken to jail, and community members shaken by the five-hour long incident. 23 were arrested, with 
14 taken to jail for the morning. Most are charged with noise violations, with two charges 


From the beginning of the night, the EPD actively escalated the situation — transforming what could have been the issuing of a 
we 


ning or citation for an alleged noise violation, into a warranted raid of the house. Upon an alleged altercation with someone on 
the front porch, an officer 


alled for backup. While many were able to leave the party before cops trapped residents and party-goers 


inside, other party-goers were unable to leave for several hours due to EPD’s persistence to enter through any crack of the door. 
Any resident who stepped outside to speak to the police was arrested and taken into custody. 


Residents of the Campbell Club repeatedly invoked their fourth amendment right — protection from unreasonable search and sei- 
zure, requiring the police to have a warrant before entering a home without consent, and their fifth amendment right — the right to 
remain silent. Several residents had ‘Know Your Rights’ training, and were familiar with police interactions, including the lies and 


force that can be legally used to coerce cooperation. 


On the street, community members videotaped police interactions and documented officer and car numbers. This is a practice 
called ‘CopWatch; and it is a tool in holding the police accountable to the community. While police tried to quarantine the area in 
order to disrupt the documentation of their actions and to move supportive community members further away from the house, 
those on the outside also asserted their rights to film and be on public property. 


Late into the night, police obtained a warrant to search for ‘sound equipment! The search, which could have begun and ended in 
the living room where the criminal equipment was quietly sitting, instead went through every room and to the roof, breaking down 
individuals’ doors and waking sleeping residents. It is unclear if the search of individuals’ rooms was warranted 


Police are now saying that they would have liked to use the Social Host Ordinance, which goes into effect in April, against the 
Campbell Club. “This is kind of a prime example of why that ordinance is going to be enforced,’ said Sgt. David Natt. The Social 
Host Ordinance can lead to fines of up to $1,000 per person, as well as response costs, Had the Social Host Ordinance been in ef 


fect, it could have been on the Campbell Club’s tab to pay for the police response of between 10 and 14 patrol units for a five-hour 


period 


This enforcement, however, has nothing to do with keeping students — or anyone else — safe, With increasing legal force 
and firepower around the UO campus and Eugene, students and others in the campus area are forced into a com 
promising and untrusting relationship with police, Students may assert their rights, but Eugene Police have 

made it clear that their homes and bodies will not be respected — even if they have to get a warrant 

to prove it 


On Sunday, February 17th, protesters took the streets of Eugene to demand “Social, Earth, 
and Real Justice,” in the wake of the ‘Social Justice, Real Justice’ Conference. The march- 
ers voiced their solidarity with Idle No More and the Forward on Climate rally in DC, which 
took place the same day. 


Below is a message from the march: 


“To the corporate funders and political supporters of extractive industry, 


Extractive industries have proven time and time again that they have no respect for life 
and will stop at nothing in order to make a profit. We have watched as they have uprooted 
forests, leveled mountaintops, poisoned drinking water, and left behind toxic sludge and 
wasteland. The same industries have disregarded indigenous land sovereignty and made 
toxic the homes of oppressed people, whose voices are all too often silenced. 


The continued extraction of finite resources is necessarily unsustainable and condemns 
future generations to a world without clean air, clean water, and a living land base. As a 
result of this and countless other atrocities enacted by these institutions, we demand a 
stop to all extractive industry. Corporations must stop funding the destruction of living 
systems and politicians must stop endorsing profit over the living systems which support 
all life on this earth. 


In the name of the humans and nonhumans murdered at the hands of r STOR 
extractive industry, we will not rest until our demands are met.” , 


ge Seg e 


On Friday, November 2nd, Eugene anti-fascists made their presence known in response to David Irving's 
event “Hitler and |”, hosted by local fascist organizer Jimmy Marr. David Irving is recognized worldwide 
as a holocaust denier and fascist sympathizer, whose events are frequently held in private with strictly 
screened attendees. Despite our repeated attempts, we were unable to find their location. There is an 
equal possibility that Irving cancelled the meeting, as he is known to do when resistance is expected. 


Events like this recruit people to white supremacist ideology and hate groups, and often lead to an up- 
swing in violence against people of color, LGBTQ people, Jewish people, women, people with disabilities, 
the homeless, etc. Events like this also make local hate groups feel energized and empowered. It is impor- 
tant to confront these events to make a statement that we don’t want this in Eugene. 


Eugene has continually grappled with it’s own racially motivated conflicts. In light of this, we believe that 
communities should unite in opposition when fascist organizers attempt to target sections of the popula- 
tion with violence and hate speech. Some critics of anti-fascists defend fascist organizing as a free speech 
issue. The First Amendment and related free speech laws protect citizens from state intervention, not 

® from criticism by the public. 


», In response to this threat, Eugene anti-fascists held a public rally and dropped several ban- 
ners to inform the public. We extend our solidarity to Portland anti-fascists and others 
who have opposed David Irving in their cities. 
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&/or any other tenants. 


NOTICE TO QUIT FOR NO CAUSE 


‘Summary Eviction 
Please take notice that you are hereby requested to: 5 


4 Hn 
20 4G 
1 [oSURRENDER the premises at (Address) TY. ch 2 a Oe ih 


Ave., Eugene , 02 4404 


You are entitled to a period of. 


2. TM Seven days [because you are a week to week tenant N.R.S. 
Landlords can break any lease without reason with a no cause sixty-day written notice under current Eugene city code. [7 


Renters’ Rights, a Struggle 


Words by Kevin Cronin, Photos by Jessica Frink 


Dan, 24, student, came home one April day to find an eviction notice taped to his front door. Dan had been a superb 
tenant, always paying his rent on time. He was on a month-to-month lease, which he had entered into the previous 
December. The eviction was a no-cause sixty day written notice in which the management company is not required to 
cite an eviction reason. Dan called the property management company to see if he could renegotiate for a slightly higher 
rent, and Chinook suggested to apply for the same house in the fall. Dan would still have been required to find a place 
for the summer, forcing Dan to front the moving costs of two moves. 

In the course of his summer housing search, he found a familiar listing - the house he was being evicted from, avail- 
able in July for $200 more per month. Dan put his belongings in storage, and subleased until he found a place with an 
individual landlord. Chinook failed to return his security deposit until December of that year (violating the legally 
required 30 days). More than 70% of his security deposit had been spent on “cleaning fees” ($735). The market rate for a 
good house cleaner is roughly $16 an hour. The management company charged their tenant the previously unspecified 
rate of $25 an hour for cleaning. 

Dan's story describes a nightmare situation in the Eugene area housing market. Companies like Von Klein, Bell, and 
Chinook frequently exploit the most vulnerable and least informed population - students. Rental prices have skyrocket- 
ed since 2009. This is partly due to an increase in housing demand, and partly due to local option property tax increases. 
These factors alone cannot explain the gross profit that these companies rake in. 

Some of the property management companies, like Capstone, frequently bully the Eugene City Council into giving 
away tax breaks for new housing projects for five to ten years. The Capstone project (13th and Olive) has a ten year local 


7 property tax exemption. Under this sy: 


stem, new housing has exploded, which should bring down 
rents, yet the continuing trend is rents are rising.To compound this problem, public housing op- 
tions, namely the U of O residence halls and Lane Community Collge’s Titan Courts base their 
rents on this artificially high market rate. 

Despite the highly organized forces against tenants, resources do exist. The city of Eugene has a 
housing agency that protects tenants and fines the most egregious offenders. Many of the housing 
violations go unreported by first time student renters. The Student Government at the University of 
Oregon (ASUO) pays for legal services that help mediate disputes between tenants and landlords, 
but the lawyers are overworked, and it can take weeks to get an appointment. 

Students can do better. Students can organize and use their collective power to stand up to 
landlords and demand lower rents and better living conditions. Tenants in major U.S. cities have 


formed rental associations that are organized building by building, complex by complex. These 
associations use collective actions like collective rent delivery to demonstrate their power and 
organizational strength to the landlord. The threat of a rent strike, where tenants collectively 
withhold rent, bring the landlords to the bargaining table quickly. The ASUO has a 14 
million dollar budget, and hire professional staff to start these types of organizations. 
Students could save millions of dollars by winning a fair lease. When will you act? 


ASUO Legal Services 
Provides legal advice to University of Oregon students 
(541) 346-4273 

Call ahead with student id # to schedule an appointment with a lawyer 


Lane County Legal Aid Services 

Provides legal advice to Lane County community members, includ- 
ing tenant/landlord advice 

376 East 11th Avenue, between Mill and High Street 


City of Eugene Rental Program 
Provides tenant, property owner, and property 
manager support for rental housing concerns. 
541-682-8282 

http://eugene-or.gov/rentalhousing 


Community Alliance of Tenants 
Renters rights hotline 
503-288-0130 
www.oregoncat.org 
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“Children’s Autonomous Movement 


Atanormal Friday afternoon at the Co-op family center, the Pre-Kindergarten 
class broke into the cold, winter sunlight that covered the playground. But what 
began as a peaceable assembly of young bodies d= 

soon become a place for the voices of youth - 


As the teachers spoke of the complexities of supervising kids — without outregard 
for the youths» vigilant ears—one child of five a ee ws 


tions an and’the prejudice. 


- eS | 


- “Stop talking about us!” Richins ST re 


“We know the'revolution Bes ontgifnr oc ted her 
~ CAM collective said, “but we have 
| ag are doing really important 


less liberals. “They. 
ors, and even when we go poi 
“but they can 


How To Draw a Tree by Josh Waite 


WS 
: : Then (magine a trunk system branching 
First, think of it as basic off in all directions, somewhat 


shapes. Nested funnels . 
With a large egg envelop— constrained hy the nested cones. 
ing. The tree should stand in halance. 


The voot system compares to what 


Think of the leaves as clusters 
exploding from the ends of the 
tree's arms. 


is overhead. 


REPORT BACK 


FROM THE' 


About a week ago myself and three 
other Cascadians piled into a car and 
left our pacific northwestern home to 
travel the 2000 miles to Texas—the 
major hub of resistance to the Key- 
stone XL tar sands pipeline. What we 
have found here is remarkable. The 
aptly named ‘keystone’ pipeline rep- 
resents what is perhaps the decisive 
moment in the struggle against the 
fossil fuel industry. It hardly seems 
necessary to recite here the litany of 
objections to what has been termed 
“the most destructive environmental 
project on the planet”. The old adage 
‘a picture is worth a thousand words’ 
has never been truer than when view- 
ing the tars sands from above. The 
struggle against the keystone pipe- 
line is already a national issue, which 
is planetary in its implications. The 
pipeline has been the subject of contin- 
uous protest including actions follow- 
ing last summer's Earth First! Round 
River Rendezvous, indigenous resis- 
tance at the Unis’ tot’en Action Camp, 
blockades on the Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion, and the largest act of civil disobe- 
dience in recent memory during 350’s 


af 


AR SANI 


BY YOLO CASCADIA 


sit-in outside the White House. On the 
ground in Texas, something historic is 
happening. Everywhere we go people 
say the same thing: this has never hap- 
pened in Texas before. What we have 
witnessed here is something I have 
never seen before in my ten years as 
an activist. It’s a popular ground swell 
that is bringing together traditionally 
minded, conservative Texan folk with 
lefty environmentalists. Its deep green 
resistance come to life. It’s the under- 
standing that only sustained disruption 
at key nodes of infrastructure has a 
chance at diverting us from runaway 
climate change. Native Texans op- 
pose the project because land is being 
seized and homes destroyed through 
eminent domain and because a foreign 
company (Transcanada) is bring in 
labor from outside rather than hiring 
locals. Environmentalists oppose the 
project because, in the words of NA- 
SA's leading climate scientist, the tar 
sands spell “game over for the planet's 
climate”. Moreover their development 
means the destruction of the boreal 
forests, which are among the most in- 
tact remaining terrestrial ecosystem, 


BLOCKADE 


and the destruction of ecosystems all 
along the pipeline. In the simplest 
terms it’s a conflict between the big 
people and the little ones. A classic 
David and Goliath story. At stake is 
our sacred and living earth The sig- 
nificance of this campaign is hard to 
understate. Already it has launched 
several lockdowns and other direct ac- 
tions to slow the process of construc- 
tion. Moreover conditions here seem 
to be brewing the perfect flashpoint 
for the ignition of a national resistance 
movement against the fossil fuel in- 
dustry. The combination of popular 
support, allies among grassroots envi- 
ronmental networks, and a timely and 
strategic issue may yet prove too much 
for Transcanada to handle. Yet noth- 
ing is set in stone. It is not enough to 
passively support this effort. The out- 
come of this grand drama may be de- 
termined by the actions of those whose 
eyes grace this document. It may 
well depend on what you do. Today. 


For more info, visit 
tarsandsblockade. org 


(Dirty OIL 
| = DEATH 


TAR SANDS 
BLOCKADE 


Z » We, demand to know ry) you 
“are eng a uisto breathe! 
S \y s 2 
iExigimos. ‘Saber lo que s 


\_ estan obligando a respirar! 


Environmental Justice in Texas: 
Solidarity on the Frontline 


words hy Kate Dandelion 
hy Paige Corich-Kleim 


First, | would like to clarify that | am a white, middle class woman, with a high school diploma, pursu- ing a degree in 
Environmental Studies. | went to Texas expecting to live in the woods with a bunch of anarcho-environmentalists, working on back 
woods strategy and reaching out to a primarily white landowning community. | ended up spending most of my time living in Hous- 
ton, working on urban strategy and organizing with a primarily Latino community. Most of the tasks | took on entailed endless hours 
of research, creative design, interfacing with an impacted community, and securing food/monetary donations. 


| worked with the Manchester community; a neighborhood boxed in by industry, including a Valero oil refinery, which is 
continually poisoning the surrounding area. This was the biggest challenge for me. | had never worked with a community that is di- 
rectly impacted by extractive industry; a primarily Latino community living with the threat of deportation; a community that does 
ot share the same privilege as my own. | mean privilege in the sense that | can get myself arrested protesting and | know that | 
won't be deported or that | was targeted because of the color of my skin. Institutional racism is perpetuated in too many ways to 
count--| don’t understand all of them nor do | claim to--but this form of racism perpetuates the legacy of racial inequality in the 
United States and the world. | can speak out and know that if | am not taken seriously it is not because of the color of my skin. 


| was unsure of how | could be as useful as possible in the fight for justice. Another influence in this situation was that | was only 
down in Texas for two weeks. One thing | have learned from my own organizing experience and from observing other campaigns is 
that building connections with a community isn’t something to take lightly. If you are only with the community for a short time, you 
shouldn’t take on the face of the organization. To build trust with a community, there can’t be different people parachuting in for a 
eek here and a week there. If you are one of those people, it’s important to work behind the scenes. 


| spent the majority of my time researching the effects and impacts of the Valero refinery on the surrounding area. | looked 
(into the amount of different pollutants the refinery is emitting, which of those are known human carcinogens, and the EPA limits 
of those pollutants. | thought this would be a walk in that park—it’s all public information right? NOT. The team and | worked day 
in and day out the whole 10 days we were there trying to translate the legal jargon into words and concepts we could under- 
stand and disseminate to the larger community. In this process we had to learn way too many acronyms, codes, and contacted 
environmental lawyers to assist us. As a college-educated person | thought that | would be able to understand the informa- 
tion that is deemed public. | was wrong. The information that the public has access to is so heavily encrypted with legal jargon 
‘and codes that the only people who can really understand it are those with law degrees. It is an outrage that this information 
is so difficult to understand. This language disenfranchises common people from their role and power as the stakeholders in a 
democracy. Within this jungle of legal jargon, Valero hides their inability to function within their own environmental limitations. 
It goes to show that if you have money, you obviously can buy your way out of any accountability process. 


Another project | helped with was the free store. The idea behind this store is solidarity, not charity; the 
concept of mutual aid where we come together to help each other. The Manchester community is a food desert, 

where there are few grocery stores that carry unprocessed food, and where residents don’t qualify for welfare ben- 

efits because of their citizenship status. The free store is stocked with dumpstered and donated spoils from 

grocery stores. ‘Expired’ food is sourced from grocers, who have to 

throw out because they are beyond their expiration dates, but are 
actually fine to eat. The free store happens be- 

ween once and twice a week, depending on how 

imuch food we can secure. Coordinating the food 


donations was 
a difficult task, and | often felt 
like we were reinventing the wheel. | learned 
that there are groups who have already established 
food donations and that reaching out to these groups would save us time and _ resources. One of 
the pitfalls of many grassroots organizing campaigns is folks get tied up reinventing the wheel. With the food 
donations, instead of contacted grocers directly—who often require a month or two to process requests and lots of paper 
work—time spent contacting groups who already have these connections has proved to be less resource intensive and create allies. 


Going to the Manchester neighborhood was the most difficult and most rewarding part of the time | spent working down f 
there. | was only down there one day, setting up the free store and distributing food and information about tar sands extraction. | 
was totally unprepared for the things | was going to hear. | was totally unprepared in how to interact with a community that is being 
directly impacted by the pollution and maltreatment of the environment that | am researching but have nowhere to go and whose 
voices are crippled by the threat of deportation. How do | talk with these folks about how | am researching the corporation in their 
neighborhood and how they are living in poisonous conditions, and that ‘yeah, I’m only here for a week to help.’ Fortunately, | speak 
Spanish which made meeting and chatting with these folks easier, but there was a definite disconnect due to my short-term visit 
and privileged background. | found that simply listening instead of talking and taking up space was important. | met some beautiful 
people, whose families are being torn apart by illnesses like cancer and asthma that are caused by industrial pollution. The pollu- 
tion that apparently is not subjected to any of the accountability processes that one might think are there to protect us. 


While | was in Houston | noticed the dialogue among the Tar Sands Blockade crew was shifting from the folks in the 
woods, “holy shit they’re laying the pipeline right now, we gotta stop this, everyone to the frontline.” To folks in Houston, “holy 
shit people are being poisoned every day and are dying and families are being poisoned, everyone to the computers so we can 
figure out how to shut that shit down?” 


This is the belly of the beast; when you can’t just step in front of an excavator to stop whatever is happening. We don’t 
know how to fight this. There are so many levels of corruption, which may or may not be working together, that as soon as you 
think you’re onto something useful you get denied access. That’s when you know that you're looking in the right place. When 
you get threatened with arrest or the FBI starts watching you, listening to you. The real world we live in is a police state where 
any voice of dissent or person who doesn’t prioritize profits over people is considered a terrorist. Where corporations bully 
people in order to get what they want and then are protected by the state for “providing jobs.” But when we bully corporations 
about their treatment of the environment and people, we are considered terrorists. It’s time to get creative. It’s time to think of 
new and different tactics. There is no better time than now to take a stand. 


What | learned in Houston is that there are really huge problems occurring around the world, and that those of us who have 4 
the privilege to speak up and feel only minor implications need to do so. More importantly we need to listen to the folks who are 
being directly impacted, and we need to stand in solidarity with them on the premise that the government and our elected officials 
are working out of the pocket books of the entities that are causing such harm and that it is our responsibility to educate ourselves 
on allyship, anti-oppression, and mutual aid if we want to stop perpetuating the patriarchal systems of oppression that control the 
decision making processes in most of the world. 
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Humans have been using plants as medicine and food since the begin- 
ning. Our bodies do best when we include a large variety of plants into 
our diet. When we use plants as medicine our bodies respond differently 
than when we use synthetic drugs. The profit-oriented pharmaceuti- 

cal companies today offer many band-aids and temporary fixes to our 
health needs. This philosophy usually does not take into consideration 
the root causes of disease and sickness, which are important to consider 
if we want to actually heal ourselves and not prolong suffering. 


Nutrition, lifestyle, and social life are all important things to assess 
when healing oneself. As a result of industrialism, humans are exposed 
to more toxins than all previous generations. When possible, it is best 
avoid artificial and synthetic chemicals. After all, a substantial amount 
of the chemical compounds found in “modern” medicines today are 
based on chemicals found within plants. So why not just get to know the 
plants and avoid the mess? Take Aspirin for example, the active ingredi- 
ent is replicated from a chemical found in the bark of the white willow 
tree. An aspirin pill does help to reduce pain, but over time it may affect 
the walls of the stomach, liver, and other organs. Yet we can take a more 
simple approach by just using the bark of the white willow. 


More often than not the plants we need are right under our noses. Dan- 
delion, a common “weed” is entirely edible. ‘The roots will help the liver 
take care of toxins, clear up the skin, and aid in nutrition absorption, 
the leaves are a general bitter that aid in digestion and are very nutri- 
tious, and the flowers are a beautiful and tasty addition to a salad, Yet 
chemical “weed killers” have a picture of dandelion on the bottle. What 
a strange coincidence that we put more toxins into our environment to 
get rid of the very plant that can help protect us from weird chemicals. 1 
think dandelions keep coming back because they want to help us heal! 


Plant and human medicine connects us more intimately with ourselves 
because we have to slow down and take the time to listen to our bodies 
and connect with plants. I use the phrase plant and human medicine 
because the current system of medicine within the dominant western 
society is more pill and money oriented. 


Plant and human based medicine is a simple way we can put power 
back into our own hands and develop healthier relationships with our 
own bodies and our communities. 


Follow your instincts and trust yourself! A great place to start is to 
learn about the medicine traditions you identify with. am of european 
ancestry so my foundation of herbalism is of pagan roots, but there 

are many holistic medicine traditions on every continent and by many 
different types of peoples. I encourage you to follow the one that suites 
your needs and identity best. 


ras 
re 


On October 16th, 
2012, 1,200 military police 
and cops of all assortments 
raided the ZAD—Zone A De- 
fendre—attempting to forcefully evict 
athe occupants of ZAD--Zone a Defendre--at the site of 

a proposed airport. The cops raided the camp with the 
intent to destroy it, to torture the “activists,” squatters, 
criminals, whatever you may call them, into submission 
and out of the path of capitalist expansion. Here in the 
US., the recognition of outright and unchecked violence 
by the police might be the beginning to a quick end of an 
occupation—but in France, all sides are playing dirty. 

The conflict of ZAD began 40 years ago, but goes deeper 
than the construction of an airport. It began in 1972 
when dairy farmers in the area learned of the proposed 
airport. They quickly organized the Defence Association 
Concerned with the Airport Operators (ADECA), and 
plans to construct the airport were disrupted for decades. 
Resistance to the airport has continued ever since, with 
the first squat taking place decades later, in 2007. 


Since the first squatters arrived, who have established 
relationships with local inhabitants and dairy farmers, 
they have invited others not only to oppose the airport, 
but to create their own world through collective actions. 
Squatters have built community through collective action 
and cooperation. They share about thirty squats, several 
libraries, three collective fields for growing food, chickens, 
metal and wood shops, a pirate radio, and other forms of 
infrastructure. 
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LONE A DEFENDRE 


‘The ZAD occupation of the proposed site draws attention 
to the subtle forms of control that the state imposes on 
people-- through planned gentrification, riot-proof city 
planning, and, more generally, the state’s persistent imposi- 
tion of its will on everyday life. The ZAD occupation also 
opposes the airport, which serves as a ‘testing ground for 
social control} subjugating folks to heightened surveil- 
lance, ID checks, pat downs, and other forms of searching. 


“WE ARE NOT NON-WIOLENT.” 


“The War; as October 16th is called, is not only an in- 
vasion. Force comes from both sides. Rocks and dirt, 
percussion grenades and clubs—the game is different at 
the Zone a Defendre. State repression looks different looks 
different in France than in the U.S. Here in the States, I 
think of Jeff Luers, sentenced to 19 years for the destruc- 
tion of a couple SUVs, or of the 8 year sentence Rob Los 
Ricos received for first degree assault of an officer and 
rioting. United States repression is in the hands of police, 
but seems to be more often in the power of our legislation, 
our “due process,” and our prisons. In France, if you get 

a good swing in while under arrest, or sneak out the back 
of a cop car while under arrest, it is just considered part of 


the game. After decades of militant defense of this land, 
the longest sentence served is 6 months of jail. In the U.S., 
you don't even need to be found guilty for a crime to be 
kept for so long. 


However, French law enforcement often resort to dirtier 
forms of policing, including torture. In the French system, 
one can remain anonymous in the courts, but one needs to 
present an ID in order to file a complaint against the po- 
lice. Thus, people who remain anonymous while arrested 
are often subjected to torture by police. 


THE TAD “SHARES THE HONOR” OF BEING THE “ 


“We are criminals,” Camille tells me “we are all criminals” 
The moral righteousness of activists, ze points out, is so 
often a play on privilege—it alludes to the very social hi- 
erarchies that folks at ZAD are actively organizing against. 
Camille explains that when “activists” try to remain sepa- 
rate from others that break the law, or from those who are 
systematically targeted by law enforcement and dominant 
society, they are exploiting their privilege with an assertion 
that “they”—the stigmatized and rejected of society—de- 
serve what the state gives them. The ZAD, however, aims 
to reject notions of state superiority and other forms of 
domination like racism, sexism, and classism. 


Because the ZAD is “at odds with dominant society,” 
Camille explains that any depiction of the occupation and 
its occupants are sensationalized. Media, political par- 
ties, and NGOs either grab hold or reject the occupation 
as it becomes politically appropriate, and squatters are 
described one day as “black-clad destroyers of all things 
good” and another as “happy, brave eco-warriors.” In spite 
of all forces pulling, trying to lay claim to the struggle of 
ZAD, occupants remain unwavering in their commitment 
to creating a decentralized, anti-capitalist, and anti-author- 


itarian community. They “share the honor,” with ‘No-Tav’ 
in Suza Valley, of being the “2nd biggest terrorist threat in 
Europe” 

The cops won the provebial ‘War’ of October 16th, but 
they didn’t win the actual war. They succeeded in destroy- 
ing much of the Zone’s infrastructure, arrested occupants, 
and certainly took the day. Yet, not a month later, on 
November 17th two-hundred local committees had orga- 
nized across France, to join Zone a Defendre in a flag-free 
march. The march brought out 40,000, and the occupation 
lives on. 


ZND BIGGEST TERRORIST THREAT IN EUROPE” 


Below is an excerpt from a statement called “Demolishing 
a House,” from the ZAD occupation. You can read more 
at zad.nadir.org. 


FROM ‘RASER UNE MAISON" 


“Thoughts go out to all those contesting everywhere in 
the thick fog of these times “so rich in spectators and so 
poor in accomplices,” the silent evictees, the people who 
suffer police controls and daily beatings, those who live 
in fear, the fear of ID checks, public transportation con- 
trols. Those who have nowhere to be evicted from, the 
exploited, the oppressed, the racially discriminated, those 
who die from the beatings from their partners, those who 
live with the beatings of their partners, those who haven't 
got the right skin color to benefit from support when the 
opposing armies arrive, and to those who aren't on the 
comfrotable side of the inequalities and who never will 
be” 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
CHIEF CALEEN SISK 


BY THOMAS WALKER, 


Last summer, a group of folks 
from Eugene drove down to the McCloud River in North- 
ern California on Memorial Day Weekend. Unlike the 
hundreds of students flocking to a weekend of house-boat- 
ing and drinking on Shasta Lake, we headed down to work 
in solidarity with the Winnemem Wintu to protect their 
right to ceremony-- a right not only granted by the United 
Nations and the United States’ American Indian Freedom 
of Religion Act-- but, more importantly, Chief Caleen Sisk, 
a right that is retained “with the land, with the rivers, with 
the songs that we sing to them, and the connection we 
have to them spiritually.” 


Caleen Sisk is the Chief, spiritual leader, and traditional 
knowledge keeper of the Winnemem Wintu, indigenous to 
the Shasta area in Northern California. The Winnemem 
people have been living in the area for thousands of years, 
facing both the threat and the reality of genocide for the 
most recent 200 years, since Euro-american settlers moved 
West to California. In the late 19th century and early 20th 
century, local militias were rewarded $5 for every Native 
American killed, in 1945 the Shasta Dam was construct- 
ed-- flooding ninety percent of Winnemem homelands-- 
and in the 1980s lost their recognition as a tribe due to a 
“clerical error” (winnememwintu.us) In every step, the 
Winnemem have fought for survival, and to preserve their 
indigenous ways. 


0 


WINNEMEM WAYS 
ON THE RIVER 


SHASTA DAMA 


“The Shasta Dam is dying,” explains Sisk, who spoke at 
the University of Oregon as part of the Women of Color 
speakers series. “It has 60 feet of toxic sediment at the 
bottom of it. They don’t know what to do with it.” But as 
the dam fills up with the toxic sediment, investors want to 
raise the dam even higher in an attempt to send the water 
south, to Central California, through the “Twin Tunnels” 
project. “Everyone is fighting the Twin Tunnels,” she says 
“and thinking that the Twin Tunnels is separate from the 
Shasta Dam issue, but now [environmental organizations] 
are starting to wise up. It’s like a toilet: the Shasta Dam has 
to put water in the tank, and Twin Tunnels is the flush. It 
is one project.” 

‘The raising of the dam is a battleground for many inter- 
secting issues-- the right to clean water, to preserve sacred 
sites, to practice ceremony, to restore salmon runs. These 
issues cannot be separated, explains the Chief, nor can the 
life that is dependent on the river be separated. 

“All of the rivers run know how to run to the sea. What 
we have to do is getting on the same path that’s being cre- 
ated in Canada (with Idle No More). [We are divided by 
states, districts, etc.] but the bottom line is that the rivers 
that run through it. They run through all of it. And that’s 
how we should start thinking. If the rivers are running 
through it, then they represent the constituents of all that 
watershed. That is all one thing” 


MISIT WITH CHIEF SPENCE 


I interviewed Caleen the day after Chief Spence, of the 
Attawapiskat First Nation in Canada, ended her hunger 
strike. For six weeks, Chief Spence refused food in or- 
der to put pressure on the Canadian government and the 
Crown to honor indigenous treaty rights and to oppose 
Bill C-45. Bill C-45, an omnibus bill that the conservative 
Canadian government pushed forth, opened up hundreds 
of lakes and rivers to the threat of environmental destruc- 
tion and industrial pollution, and made changes to the In- 
dian Act without the consent or knowledge of indigenous 
peoples. 


Chief Sisk visited Spence during her hunger strike dur- 
ing the New Year, at a new moon cycle. The hunger strike 
was hard, Sisk explained, and it pushed everybody to their 
“maximum limits, including her own people.” And while 
it has pushed people, it has also forced them to come to- 
gether, and to “bring the chiefs together and start looking 
at a unit of resistance.” After centuries of living under oc- 
cupation and being treated as “wards or prisoners,” indige- 
nous peoples have “a lot of work for a resistant government 
that has implemented oppressions so deeply, that it is real 
difficult for Indian people to get out of that and recognize 
the tactics that keep being used over and over and over.” 


“We're starting this new way...” Sisk said, “Not a new way, 
but a way. A path... Now people can see it, and maybe they 
can get on that path” 


IDLE NO MORE 


Since Sisk’s hunger strike and the many round-dance 
flash-mobs happening across the world in recent months, 
Idle No More has gained traction and notoriety as a social 


justice movement. Indigenous resistance, though, has 
been a struggle for centuries-- and resistance to coloniza- 
tion has come in many forms. In Caleen’s words: “I think 
there a few tribes around the country, and other countries, 
that have always been Idle No More. When we look at 
what we do, everything that we have done fits into Idle 

No More... From bringing the salmon back, to our War 
Dance, to having our ceremonial rights, having access to 
them, and continuing to teach it to our younger people as 
a way of life-- even if it’s against the law. Everything we do 
is against the law because we're not “Indians,” we're unrec- 
ognized. How many ways can you break the law and still 
be people that were originally here before any laws were 
imposed on you?” 

The Winnemem Wintu have been engaging in what 
some call ‘Direct Action, since settlers have arrived in 
Northern California. For the Winnemem and many other 
indigenous peoples, resistance means survival-- cultural 
and physical. 

Often times, Direct Action is often a form of theater that 
brings to the forefront confrontations that already exist. 
Direct Action can expose racism, environmental destruc- 
tion, or inequality at the workplace by drawing attention to 
people in power. It can also demonstrate the infinite alter- 
native possibilities we have to create a sustainable and just 
world. Yet, the Winnemem’s ‘Direct Action’ is not theater 
-- it is cultural survival. While the Winnemem Wintu act 
with prayer and intention throughout their ceremonies, 
they not only fight against the things they don’t want, but 
are actively preserving indigenous ways, and creating the 
world they wish to live in. 

“I don’t know of a negative ceremony or a negative 
prayer,” the Chief says, “ We don’t have those kinds of 
things... If you’re praying for the people and praying for 
the water and doing things for Mother Earth, it’s all in the 
light of goodness.” 


Always Low Wages 
Always 


WORKERS Now! 
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SLAP shows solidarity 
with Walmart workers 


art by Mylece Burling 

words by Jeremy Hedlund 
The University of Oregon Student Labor Action Project (SLAP) is 
a student group that exists to engage in economic justice struggles, 
standing side by side with the working class. Recently, we’ ve decided 
to throw our lot in with the brave Walmart workers across the country 
who are standing up for their right to a decent job. Walmart is the 3rd 
largest employer in the world, coming in behind the US Department 
of Defense and the People’s Liberation Army of China. Walmart 
workers in the US are severely underpaid, and many must turn to the 
public safety net just to make ends meet. In the past, Walmart has 
vehemently opposed any efforts to improve the working conditions 
of their employees, so to win this fight community and student allies 
must involve themselves in the struggle. 


On October 30th, SLAP chapters on many campuses took the fight to 
‘Walmart. As an organization, we decided that in-store direct actions 
were the best way that we could support the movement. With multi- 
ple mic checks and at least one guerilla theater performance, students 
around the country let Walmart workers know that they had the sup- 
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port and critical mass needed to continue organizing their workplace. 
In Eugene, we focused our mic check on Walmart v. Dukes, a class 
action lawsuit targeting Walmart’s history of gender discrimination in 
the workplace. The managers called the cops on us, but the workers 
heard and saw us. While any overt sign of support on the job would 
most likely get them fired, multiple students reported getting smiles 
from workers during the action and as we left the store. 


It is always important to keep a wide view of any economic struggle, 
but focusing on the empowering nature of direct action for the indi- 
vidual is valuable as well. After our action, we all felt alive, like we 
had done something that mattered. That feeling is rooted in the simple 
act of righteous disobedience; the knowledge that we entered a space, 
and if even only for a short amount of time, made it our own. For the 
duration of our mic check, all eyes were on us. Walmart’s lies of a 
better life for all people were exposed, and it was done inside their 
own store. For the participants in the action (many of whom had never 
attended a protest before), this lead to the realization that power is not 
something wielded solely by corporations or robber barons, but by a 
community coming together to fight for what is right 


If you are interested in engaging in UO SLAP’s Walmart Campaign, 
contact Jeremy Hedlund at JeremyHedlund@ gmail.com or send a 
message to the University of Oregon Student Labor Action Project’s 
Facebook page! 


Within 


Reflections Social Iustice, Real Vnstice Conference 
- by Claire Winograd 


This February, the Multicultural Center at the University of Oregon hosted the Social Justice/Real Justice Conference. SJRJ 
attracted students and community organizers from all over the country, with an incredible guest list that included internationally 
renowned Native American activist Winona Laduke, traditional and spiritual leader of the Winnemem Wintu Tribe Caleen Sisk, 
and civil rights activist Cornel West. The conference worked to provide a space where students of color, marginalized communities 
and allies could come together and express themselves without restraint. 

On the first day of the conference, participants engaged in caucus-based examinations of sexual orientation, gender and 
race. These caucuses provided a safe place for people to network and discuss how oppression has affected them. I walked into the 
caucus for Allies—or supporters of women of color—and after sitting down, I noticed that I was the only woman in the circle. I 
realized that I had inadvertently walked in on a men's caucus, a session that examined privilege and oppression from a man’s point 
of view. No one asked me to leave so I stayed. We were broken into small groups to discuss questions about gender, privilege, and 
oppression. Most of the men in my group were white and it shocked me as to how many of them did not understand how their 
white privilege is something that they actively use on a daily basis. Many claimed that being white and being male was more of a 
burden than it was an advantage. When asked if they could give up their pride and follow a woman's leadership, some said that they 
couldn't because women were not natural leaders. As the only women in the caucus I felt marginalized. It became clear to me in 
that caucus that many of these men in this caucus carried internalized oppressions. 

On Friday I was lucky enough to get into the EMU Ballroom to see Cornel West speak. The feeling in the ballroom was 
electric. When West walked onto the stage, the packed crowd exploded with applause and cheers. I felt like I was at a football game, 
and the Ducks had just made a winning touchdown. West's speech was more like a church sermon. He spoke with fiery energy and 
engaged the crowd; West talked about the conference, calling out specific people like the spoken word poets, Climbing PoeTree, 
that he had just heard. He preached the importance of love and justice. He preached the legacy of Martin Luther King Jr. But most 
importantly, he preached about death. He spoke about how we all have deeply internalized prejudices, and how in order to live a 


peaceful compassionate life we need to kill those internalized prejudices. The removal of those stains of prejudice from our souls 
is what will allow us to truly live 
y internalized oppressions whether we realiz 


‘This idea of dying in order to live profoundly stuck with me for the rest of the conference. We all 
e it or not. 


‘The SJRJ conference had thirty five different workshops on Saturday so it was very difficult to choose which ones to at- 
tend. I walked into a workshop called Internalized Oppress I 
internalized oppression was becoming the theme of the SJRJ conference for me. Lewis talked about the different levels of racism; 


ion lead by Karissa Lewis 


curious about this workshop because 


structural racism, interpersonal racism and individual/internalized racism. The racism that people are usually most familiar with is 
ial prejudice, bigotry and bias between 
individuals. The type of racism that many people are not aware of is internalized 


interpersonal racism. This type of racism is 


a 


ism. This racism is within individuals and it includes racist personal attitudes 


private thoughts, internalized privilege and oppression. 
After Ms. Lewis's opening remarks about racism, we all sat in a circle and 
shared how internalized oppression had affected each one of us. For example, 
I talked about how I've internalized a false idea of beauty. I straighten my curly 
hair because I think that straight hair is prettier. I have internalized the lie that 
whiteness is more beautiful than non-whiteness. One women shared the experi- 
ence how her mother had always favored the oldest sister because she was the 
lightest skinned. Another man described how he catches himself feeling distrust 


towards men of color, even though he is a man of color. Internalized oppressions 
come from living in a white supremist society in which, from very early in life, 
we are taught to believe that the whiter a person is, the better that person is. We 
are taught to distrust people of color and to favor men over women. Over time 
we internalize these dehumanizing discourses until they hopefully get “inter- 
rupted” along the way by insightful parents and teachers, as well as events like 
SJRJ. 


Recognizing that we all carry these internalized prejudices is the first step 
towards fighting against them. Cornel West would say that in order for justice to 
be achieved we must kill the prejudice in ourselves. The SJRJ conference brought 
together an incredible group of people all working to create a world free from 
injustice. Through conferences like these, and, more importantly, our actions 
that follow, we have the power to end oppression. 


Tre Arrow: 
an interview about 
direct action. 


By: Cimmeron Gillespie 


“I think this would be a better world 
if more people took action” 
Tre Arrow 


Tre Arrow is a prominent activist in the Pacific North- 
west from the early ‘90s on. He was part of a campaign to 
stop logging in Oregon, he participated in Earth Liberation 
Front actions including arson, and even ran 

for public office. His political actions have covered almost every point on the direct action spectrum of 
tactics. So the Student Insurgent talked with him for our direct action issue. 


Student Insurgent: What is your political identity? 
Tre Arrow: I am a political aware, Celtic and Italian, male. 


SI: What does Direct Action meant to you? 
TA: What direct action means to me, is taking steps to make change. 


SI: How do you evaluate the success of a campaign, by victories or efforts? 
TA: I think its important to evaluate the goals, the ends justify the means, but there can be consequences, 
sometimes severe. 


SI: What would you tell the environmental movement, what is going on now that’s important? 

TA: It’s important to come together and unify. We are much more effective together than divided. The 
system knows this, which is why the age old tactic of divide and conquer is still used. All of the issues, 
human, animal and planetarian are interconnected. 


PORTLAND 
MAYORAL CANDIDATE 


‘The environmental movement would benefit from realizing it isn’t one issue, there are political, econom- 
ic, and global systems and ending these is the end goal. We must undermine and dismantle this system 
and recreate an egalitarian system, not just for the elite. 


SI: What would you like to see from environmental and social justice movements? 
TA: We've got to use every tool in the toolbox, doing something rather than nothing. I think this would 
be a better world if more people took action. If enough people change their way of thinking and acting 
things will change. I look to Vandana Shiva and Wangari Maathai for inspiration. 

Vandana Shiva’s saving seeds and holding corporations accountable is inspiring. Maathai’s Green Belt 
movement is also inspiring. I look to these people, interacting with the environment and socially. 


But all actions can be dangerous or have consequences. We should remember that some activists, to- 
tally nonviolent have been murdered and framed. It is important that we work together, in brotherhood 
and sisterhood, or like a family. If we draw into each other on a spiritual level, the social problems will 
evaporate. 


SI: What is your vision of the world after the oppressive structures have evaporated or been 
dismantled? 

TA: It’s important to envision the world we can bring about. I think some of the things I see in that 
world are-- that sanctity of life is respected. That systems of food, water, and energy are created in ways 
that are in harmony with the laws of nature. Living simply, closely, fewer shoes and objects, that discon- 
nect us from the rhythms of the earth, because we are connected. Whether we know it or not, we are 
connected. 


I think there are things people can do today. Like composting human waste, not wearing shoes, and 
walking or riding a bike. These are types of radical direct action. 


Ifyougivea 
copa gun... 


Arming UO Police 


is February, the University of Oregon administration, along with 
the new police department, has been hosting public forums to discuss 
the use of guns by the police force. The administration has called the forums “a campus 
discussion,’ but has been abundantly clear that they will not be beholden to any sort of 
democratic process-- student referendum, debate, etc. 

‘The most popular form of logic amongst proponents for arming the police is the notion that 
dangerous people are coming on campus to commit crimes. On the ‘Arming UO Police’ propa- 
ganda sheet, they claim that ‘recent data show that when citations are issued for criminal viola- 

E& tions, nearly 90% are issued to non-students.” On the other hand, another ‘Quick Fact’ shows 
ae Sl that most students are referred to the Office of Student Conduct, rather than giving a citation. 
Thus, we see that this framing of crime is situational and discriminatory, criminalizing the the 
‘undesirables from on-campus. As a person from the Lane Country Sheriff’s Office said at the public forum on February 
26th, “they are coming to campus to victimize college students.” 

The UOPD statistics show that there has been no significant increase of crime on the UO campus in recent years, and 
any increase (like those in drug and alcohol infractions) could likely be explained by changes in enforcement. Further- 
more, the crime that UOPD and admin seems to framing as the justification for the use of guns is largely mythical. For 
example, guns will not stop sexual assault-- “80% to 90% of sexual assaults are perpetrated by individuals known to the 
survivor.” Nor will crimes that happen at much higher rates, like theft, be more effectively enforced by arming UOPD. 

‘The reality of wrongdoing is very real, but we need to be educating ourselves and seeking solutions that are deeper 
than bullets and guns. We need to be educating students about engaging in consensual sexual activity, about mutual aid 
in preventing theft, and about cooperating with one another to create a safe community. 

The University of Oregon Police Department has already bought their glocks. Ten of them. At the cost of 
$5,000. It is likely that the decision to arm campus police is already made, and that the admin is just going through 
some pseudo-democratic motions. Let's be real though: students are the real-stakeholders, and we must hold the admin 
and UOPD accountable. 


Repression of Forest Defense in Oregon 


HB 2595 would make it a Class C felony to block logging roads in Oregon State Forests or interfere with 
forestry activity of any kind after a dispersal order is given—criminalizing non-violent protest tactics, 
such as tree sitting or road blockading. Introduced by the House Committee on the Judiciary in January 
2013, HB2595 is a repressive response to effective public pressure that has halted destructive logging in the 
Elliott State Forest. Call Oregon’s House Judiciary Chair Rep. Jeff Barker- (503) 649-1767 - and tell him to 
respect public protest on public lands. Visit FORESTDEFENSENOW.COM for more information. 

‘The propose bill “creates crime of interference with state forestland management in the first de- 
gree. Makes violation subject to maximum penalty of five years’ imprisonment, $125,000 fine, or both. 
Requires mandatory minimum term of 13 months’ imprisonment for first conviction and five years’ im- 
prisonment for subsequent convictions.” Similar laws exist across the United States, including the Animal 
Entreprise Terrorism Act, prohibiting any person from engaging in certain conduct “for the purpose of 
damaging or interfering with the operations of an animal enterprise.” This law was used to convict the 
SHAC 7, even though “there was no proof that the actual defendants committed or had any knowledge of 
the overwhelming majority of the illegal acts at issue” 


UPCOMING ISSUE: 


LOVE 


Love is essential to positive, revolutionary social change. It is in 
every breath we take. It is, or ought to be, the driving force for any 
social movement. 

Too often, folks think that love and revolutionary politics have no 
relationship to one another. We disagree. As our friend MLK points 
out, there cannot be true love without a struggle for justice. 
There cannot be justice without the driving force of love. 

Our next issue will be the love issue. What place 
does love hold in your life? In our struggle for 


ice? Where do you find a loving, com- 
sionate community? And, of 


course, we also want some 
sexy submissions. 


Erotic shorts: 250 words 
Other Submissions: 500-1000 
Due: March 25th 


We are a publication at the University of Oregon. We produce magazines, newsletters, a blog, and other forms of news and educational pro- 
paganda.We operate on a consensus-based democratic model in which all participants get to have a say. We are unionized with the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

If you are an artist, writer, designer, or just want to see what we're about, visit us at the Survival Center (in the EMU), call us, e-mail us, 
or contact us however you please. 

If you are incarcerated, your submissions of writng, poetry, and art, are welcome! We love to hear from you. If you are seeking a penpal, please 
let us know if we can print your address in our publication. We don't want to assume. The Student Insurgent is provided free of charge for Uni- 
versity of Oregon students and faculty, and all incarcerated people. 

Otherwise, submissions are $15/year. 

Sharing is caring. 

Contact: 
Student Insurgent 
EMU Suite One, University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403-1228 
541-346-3716 
studentinsurgent@gmail.com 


The Revolution 
by Jess Rojas 


Revolutionary 
tome 

are those who stay home 

to feed their kids. 

Revolutionary in my eyes 

are those engaged in this struggle 
to live. 

Revolutionary to me 

Is as simple as recycling 

and washing dishes 

yet it’s not the revolutionary image 
that everyone wishes... 

to be on the front line 

protest sign in your hand 

face covered up by a bandana 

and taking a stand 

Yet revolutionary in my eyes 

are simple tasks every day 

usually reserved 

for mom or anyone... 

expected to serve. 

Solid are those who work and pay 
debts to society, mother earth 
and yet still 
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heal from trauma. 
‘Those who understand that water 


~is the blood of life 


that springs from the veins of our mama. 
‘Those who pray every day with the water 
and give thanks for all that is 

cuz everything we do today 

should be in consideration of these kids... 
As children of the earth 

will one day be left with what we did. 

So next time you use a disposable product 
and throw it away 

realize you have a revolutionary 
opportunity to think beyond today. 
Humble are the people 

cleaning up after the rich. 

Survival don't come easy 

in the service industry ditch 

Yo, even activists want their cake 

and eat it too 

But aye-don't loose sight of how that cake was 
served 

and who made it 

and cleaned up after you... 

Its an honor to cook and serve the people 
Is how I want to live 

Always remember to have 


respect and gratitude...and 
remember its starts with attitude 
towards those deemed as the servitude 
and all producers as 

our consumer roles have blinded us. 
Lask...who grows your food, 
harvests it in a way 

yet they don't poison the earth or people 
but never have a say 

In all the revolutionary gatherings 
full of big names, 

concepts of fair trade... 

talking about silent people 

who are far away and can't be seen. 
Sometimes Revolutionary 

are those not recognized 

cuz their work is behind the scenes. 
Know your food 

where it comes from 

take care of your own waste... 

live within your own limits and 
invest in a sense of place. 

‘These are simple actions 

that can be taken by anyone 

and it’s just as revolutionary 

as the blockade 

or fighting the goons with guns... 
Cuz’ bullets may shoot to kill and 
people's concept of society will finally decay 
but what takes longer to break down 
is the garbage we threw away 


TACTICS, TACTICS, TACTICS 
An Interactive Discussion 


Grab some comrades, rip off the 
pieces below, read the scenarios, 
then decide where you think the 
action fits on the spectrum, for 
example if you think something was 
effective and nonviolent, it would go 
in the middle on the right. 


Discuss your answers. 


Questions to consider: 


What is the overall goal? 
Is this effective in the long & short term? 
What could be some unintended 
consequences be? 


1. Environmentalists monkeywrench logging equipment to prevent clearcutting. 

2, Students sit in a University President's office to demand a tuition freeze. 

3. Indigenous groups in Mexico use arms to protect themselves from narcos, Mexican military and para- 
military groups trying to invade their land. 

4, People collect signatures and go door to door to raise awareness about drone strikes in the Middle East. 
5. A group of houseless folks open up a foreclosed house and turn it into a community center. 

6. Participants in a Black Bloc de-arrest fellow activists and throw tear gas cannisters back at police. 

7. Some people burn down a lab that is doing research on genetically modified trees. 

8. Activists collect food that is going to go to waste and serve it to the hungry in a public place. 

9, Community gardens are planted to promote food sovereignty in areas where produce is unavailable by 
A: a group of students from a nearby university or B: local community organizers. 

10. Activists drop a banner from an overpass shedding light on extractive industries. 

11. A group of people lock themselves to construction equipment to prevent the construction of an immi- 
grant detention center. Workers don’t get paid that day. 

12. Students mic-check a shareholder’s meeting after purchasing shares in a company that makes 
money off predatory student loans. 


13. Death threats are made to corporate executives. r: | rs er, r De | r. > | r | 
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